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THE WELL BRED BOY. 

Alfred had now reached the age of ten years. 
He was no longer obliged to sleep in a room 
under the care of some one older than himself, 
but his mother had caused a chamber to be fitted 
up for his own use, and furnished with every 
thing necessary for his comfort and convenience. 
Ile had drawers for his clothes, and these he was 
expected to keepin nice order. He had shelves 
for his little library, and on these his books were 
always found neatly placed and never lying in 
disorder about the room. There was a place 
prepared for every thing, and he had been so 
well taught that it was more easy for him to 


keep everything in its place than to allow his ar-, 


ticles of dress or his playthings to remain in dis- 
order about his room. 

He was a very careful boy, and his parents 
having found by his constant good conduct that 
they might depend upon him, had entrusted to 
his care a neat watch, which he wore in the day 
time, and placed under his pillow at night. 
This enabled him to know exactly the time when 
he was to get up, go to school, and do all that 
his friends expected and desired him todo. Al- 
though he was at an age when some boys would 
forget to wind up a watch, or would toss it 
about in play, and ruin it, yet he was so very 
well bred and of such an excellent disposition 
and character, that he never forgot to wind it up 
at a proper hour, and never made a foolish dis- 
play of it, by taking it out of his pocket unneces- 
sarily, to show to other boys, and never took 


pride to himself for being allowed to wear a 


In the morning as soon as hé awoke he looked 
at his darling wateh, for though he was not 
proud of it, he was very fond of it, and finding 
it was the proper hour for him to get up, he did 
not allow himself te lie afew moments longer to 
stretch himself and perhaps fall asleep again, but 
jumped immediately out of bed, and dressed 
himself quickly, though not carelessly. He did 
not stop while he was dressitg, to look at any 
book, or handle any of his plajithings, but went 
on steadily, washing himself #ith great care, 
cleaning his teeth andSnails nig@y, brushing his 
hair and his clothes with great @Mctness. ‘There 
was a furnace in the cellar of father’s house, 
by means of which hot air was @arriéd round in- 
to all the apartments so that n in winter his 
room was so warm that he could do all this with 
comfort. But little boys who do not enjoy this 
luxury, if they do not stop to play, but dress 
themselves as quick as they can, having taken 
care the night before to place all their things so 
that they can find them easily, can do all that is 
rnecessafy and proper, to enable them to look 
neat when they enter the breakfast. room, with- 
out ‘suffering from cold. The’, teeth may chat- 
ter a little, and their fingers be rather stiit before 
they get through their morning Jabor, but it will 
do them no hurt, and if they ruband brush away 
smartly, they will find it very good exercise. 
After Alfred hdd finished dressing hiniself and 
placed his night clothes in the.place which was 
prepared for them, he sat down to read a por- 
tion of the Bible... His mother had marked sev- 









to him, and the one he turned to, on the morn- 
ing of the day. which I am going to describe,;was 
in the thivd*chapter of Kings, the 5th, yerse to 
the 15th. “{Get-your Bible and read it.} 

After Alfred had finished reading thigypassage 
he sat and thought about it for a few moments. 
It pleased him very mueh. He thoughtit-was 


was made King, and when, he was tem ted to 
feel proud that K€ wWa8rdised-up aboves tlie: rest 


himself a little ‘child: before God, and humbly 
prayed him to give him wis@omy and ‘judgment. 
He thought.that this passage was ‘a lesson to 
him to teath-hinf What® he ,ghould spray for, aud 
when after a few moments He, Khelt down to say 
his morning prayers, he? did mpt do it in a care- 
less, thoughtless manger,«mertly saying over the 
words of a prayer, but he begged with his whole 
heart that God Wo Wer him wisdom to know 
what was his: duty; : that he would give him 
strength to do it, afd “Help him to become not 
only as good as Solomon, but to follow as far as 
it was possible for a weak child to do so, the 
example of Jesus Christ.— Well Bred Boy. 








NARRATIVE. 

















DEFINITICNS, 

A few days after this, Lucy came into Miss 
Anne’s room, bringing a little gray kitten in her 
arms. She asked Miss Anne if she would not 
make her a rolling mouse, for her kitten to 


eral passages which’ she thought might be useful. 


very good in Solomonyat the moment when he 


of his family,and his patigu, that. then he called]: 


Miss Anne had a way of unwinding a ball of 
yarn a little, and then fastening it with a pin, so 
that it would not unwind any farther. Then 
Lucy could take hold of the end of the yarn, and 
roll the ball about upon the floor, and lei the 
kitten run after it. She called it her rolling 
mouse. 

Miss Anne made her a mouse, and Lucy play- 
ed with it for some time. At last the kitten 
scampered away, and Lucy could not find her. 
Then Miss proposed to Lucy that she should 
finish the work of re-arranging her treasury. 
‘‘Let me see,” said Miss Anne, ‘if you re- 
member what I told you the other day. What 
were the kinds of things that I advised you to 
carry away?” 

‘“Why, there were the sulky things.” 
‘The what!” said Miss Anne. 

‘““No, the big things,—the big things,’ 
Lucy. 

««'The bulky things,” said Miss Anne, “ not the 
sulky things !” 

“Well, it sounded like sulky,” said Luey ; 
‘‘but I thought it was not exactly that.” 

‘¢ No, not exactly,—but it was not avery great 
Mistake. i said ustless things, aid baThy Viiugs, 
and you ‘got the sounds confounded.” 

* Con—what?” said Lucy. 

« Confounded,—that is, mixed together. You 
got the s sound of useless, instead of the b sound 
of bulky ; but bulky and sulky mean very differ- 
ent things.” 

‘What does sulky mean? 
‘means big.” 

‘*‘Sulkiness is a kind of ill-humor.” 

“ What kind?” 

“Why, it is the silent kind. If alittle girl, 
who is out of humor, complains arid cries, we say 
she is fretful or cross; but if she goes away 
pouting and still, but yet plainly out of humor, 
they sometimes say she is sulky. A good many 
of your playthings are bulky; but I don’t think 
fany of them are sulky, unless it be old Margaret. 
Doés she ever get out of humor?” 
“Sometimes,” said Lucy, ‘‘and then I shut 
her‘up in a corner. Would you carry old Mar- 
garet up garret ?” 

“Why, she takes up a good deal of roem, 
does she not?”’ said Miss Anne. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘ever so much room. I 
cannot make her sit up, and she lies down all 
over my cups and saucers.” 

“Then I certainly would carry her up garret.”” 

‘*And would you carry up her bonnet and 
shaw] too?” } 

‘* Yes, all that belongs to her.” 

“Then,” said Lucy, ‘* whenever I wantto play 
with her, I shall have to go away up garret, to 
get all her things.” , 

“Very well; you can do just as you thipk best.” 

“Well, would you?” asked Lucy. ‘\\... . 

‘I should, myself, if I were in your cue 

iteat, 


” said 


I know that bulky 


only keep such things in my treasury as are 
and whole, and in good order.” . ak 
“But I play with old Margaret a great deal,-— 
almost every day,” said Lucy. 
‘“‘ Perhaps, then, you had better’‘not carry her 








watch. 


play with. 





aver Do just which you think you shall like 
st.” : 
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Lucy began to walk towards the door. She 
moved quite slowly, because she Was uncertain 
whether to carry her old doll up stairs or not. 
Presently she turned around again, and said, 

“Well, Miss Anne, which would you do?” 

“I have told you that I should carry her up 
stairs; but I’ll tell you what you cando. You 
can play that she has gone away on a,visit; and 
so let her stay up garret a few days, and then, if 
you find you cannot do without her, you can 
make believe that you must send for her to come 
home.” is 

‘¢ So I can,” said Lucy; “that will be a good 
plan.” 

Lucy went immediately to the treasury, and 
took old Margaret out, and everything that he- 
longed to her. This almost made a basket full, 
and she carried it off up stairs. ‘Then she came 
back, and got another basket full, and another, 
until at last she had removed nearly half of the 
things; and then she thought that there would 
be plenty of room to keep the rest in order. 
And every basket full which she had carried up, 
she had always brought first to Miss Anne, to let 
her look over the things, and sée whether they 
had better all go. Sometimes Lucy had got 
something in her basket which Miss Anne thought, 
had better remain, and be kept in the treasury; 
and some of the things Miss Anne said were good 
for nothing at all, and had better be burnt, or 
thrown away, such as old papers, and some 
shapeless blocks, and broken bits’of china ware. 
At last the work was all ‘done,,the basket put 
away, and Lucy came and sat down by Miss 
Anne. 

“Well, Lucy,” said Miss Anne, “ you have 
been quite industrious and persevering.” 

Lucy did not know exactly what Miss Anne 
meant by these words; but she knew by her 
countenance and her tone of voice, that it was 
something in her praise. 

“But perhaps you do not know ‘what I mean, 
exactly,” she added. 

“No, not exactly,” said Lucy, 

“Why, a girl is industrious when she keeps 
steadily at work all the time, until her work is 
done. If you had stopped when you had got 
your basket half fyll, and had gone to playing 
with the things, you would not have been indus- 
trious.” ; 

“I did, a little,—with my guinea peas,” said 
Lucy. 

‘Tt is hest,” said Miss Anne, ‘‘ when you have 
anything like that to do, to keep industriously at 
work until it is finished.” : 

“But I only wanted to look at my guinea 
peas a little.” 

**O, I don’t think that was very wrong,’’ said 
Miss Anne. ‘Only it would have been,a little 
‘better if you had put them back upon the ghelf, 
and said, “‘ Now, as soon as | have fitjished my 
work, then I'll take out my guinea peas and look 
at them.”” You would have enjoyed lookiag: at 
‘them more when your work was done.” 

“You said that [ was something else besides 
industrious.” P . 

‘Yes, persevering,” said Miss Anne. 

** What is that?” 

‘Why, that is keeping on steadily at your 
work, and not giving it up until it is entirely 
finished.” : 

“Why, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, “I thought 
that was industrious.” 

Here Miss Anne began to laugh, and Lucy said, 

“« Now, what are you laughing at, Miss Anne?” 
She thought that she was laughing at her. 

“O, I am not laughing at you, but at my own 
definitions.” 

“ Definitions ! 
Anne?” said Lucy. 

“« Why, explanations of the meanings of words. 
You asked me what was the meaning of indus- 
itrious and persevering; and I tried to explain 
‘them to you; that is, to tell you the definition 
of them:; but I gave pretty much the sante defi- 


What are definitions, Miss 








+ 


nition for both; when, in fact, they mean quite 
different things.” 

“Then why did not you give me different defi- 
nitions, Miss Anne?” said Lucy. 

“It is very hard to give good definitions,” 
said she. é 

‘* | should not think it would be hard. I should 
think, if you knew what the words meant, you 
could just tell me.” 

“I can tell you in another way,” said Miss 
Anne. ‘Suppose a boy should be sent into the 
pasture to find the cow, and should look about a 
little while, and then come home and say that he 
could not find her, when he had only looked over 
a very small part of the pasture. He would not 
be persevering. Perhaps there was a brook and 
some woods that ke ought to go through and look 
beyond; but he gave up, we will suppose, and 
thought he would not go over the brook, but 
would rather come home and say.that he could 
not find the cow. Now, a hoy, in such a case, 
would not be persevering.” > ae 

“I should have liked to ge oer the braok,” 
said Lucy. a 5 

“Yes.” said Miss. Anne,**‘n20 doubt; bat we 
may suppose that#he had been, over it so = 
that he did not qgre about going again,—and so 
he turned back @nd came home, without having 
finished his worm”. ate 

“ His work?”’: maid Lucy. 3 oy “ 

* Yes,—his duty of looking for the cow-nhtil 
he found hér. He was sent to find.the cow, but 
he did not-do-it. He became discouraged, and 
gave up too easily. Hedid not persevere. Per- 
haps he kept looking about all the time, while he 
was in the pasture; and went into all the little 
groves and valleys where the cow might be hid ; 
and so he was industrious while he was looking 
for the cow, but he did not persevere. 

‘And so you see, Lucy,” continued Miss 
Anne, “a person might perseyere without being 
industrious. For once there was a girl nalned 
Julia. She had @ flower-garden. She.went out 
ene morning to weed it. She pulled up some of 
the weeds, and then she went off to see a butter- 
fly ; and after a time she came back, and work- 
ed a litile longer. Then somé children came to 
see her; and she sat down upon a seat, and talk- 
ed with them some time, and left-her work. In 
this way, she kept continually stopping to play- 
She was not industrious.” : 

‘** And did she persevere?” asked Lucy. 

‘** Yes,” said Miss Anne. ‘She, persevered. 
For when the other children wanted her to go 
away with them and play, she wauld not. She 
said: she- did not mean to go out of the garden 
until she had finished weeding her flowers. So, 
after the children had gone away, she went back 
to hef work, and after atime she got it done. 
She.was,perseveriug ; that is, she would not give 
up what she had ungéi aba untilitwas finished ; 
—but she was not tridus® that is, she did 
not work all theigime. steadily, wliile she was en- 
gaged in doing it! It wotld have been better 


for her to have, rea and persever- 
ing too, for thep."s . would have finished her 
work sooner.” = @° * 

“As Miss Atne'said thes¢ words, she heard a 
voice out in the yard calling to her, 

“ Miss Anne!’ ey 

Miss Anne looked#*out. a the window to see 
who it was. It was Royal.. 

“Is Lucy in there With yout” asked Royal. 

Miss Anne said that she was; and at the same 
time, Lucy, who heard Royal’s voice, ran to an- 
other window, and climbed up into a chair, so 
that she could look out. 

‘** Lucy,” said Royal, ‘‘ come out here.” 

*“O no,” said Lucy, ‘“‘I can’t come now, Miss 
Anne is telling me stories.” 2 

Royal was seated on a large, flat stone, which 
had been placed in a corner of the yard, under 
some trees fora seat; he was cutting a stick with 
his knife. His cap was lying upon the stone, by 
his side. When Lucy said that she could not 











come out, he put his hand down upon his cap, 
and said, 

*‘Come out and see what I’ve got under my 
cap.” 

** What is it?” said Lucy. 

“I can’t tell you; it is a secret. 
come out, I will let you see it. 

‘** Do tell me what it is.” 

‘*No,” said Royal. 

** Tell me something about it,” said Lucy, “at 
any rate.” 

“Well,” said Royal, “I will tell you one 
thing. It is not a bird.” 

Lucy concluded that it must be some curious 
animal or other, if it was not a bird; and so she 
told Miss Anne that she believed she would go 
out and see, and then she would come in again 
directly, and hear the rest that she had to say. 
So she went out to see what Royal had got un- 
der his cap. 

Miss Anne suspected that Royal had not got 
anything under his cap; but that it was only his 
contrivance to excite Lucy’s curiosity, and in- 
duce her to come out. 

And this turned out to be the fact; for when 
Lucy went up to where Royal was sitting, and 
asked him what it was, he just lifted up his cap, 
and said, it was that monstrous, great, flat stone! 

At first, Lucy was displeased, and was going 
directly back into the house again; but Royal 
told her that he was making a windmill, and that, 
if she would stay there and keep him company, 
he would let her run with it, when it was done. 
So Lucy concluded to remain. 

[Lucy’s Conversations. 
— 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Wanperine Minstret.—Chap. VI. 


Years passed on; and brought with them few 
vicissitudes: in the history of Orphan Willie. 
Placed at school immediately he had become 
domesticated in his uncle’s family, his character 
gradually developed itself under the forming in- 
fluences of boyish association and mental disci- 
pline. The school was a large one; one of 
those noble public institutions, open alike to the 
rich and the poor, and furnishing means of edu- 
cation better than can any where else be obtain- 
ed, which are the chief ornament of the “ City 
of the Pilgrims.” 

Surrounded by crowds of companions, with 
whom he could sympathise in the thousand in- 
terests of boyhood, he passed with them the hap- 
piest period of his life. Among all his school- 
fellows, he was the favorite; for he possessed 
those qualities, which boys are so quick to de- 
tect, and which at their period of life, they prize 
above all others—bravery, unshrinking bravery, 
an open hand, and an open heart. The first 
quality, his look and manner did not at all indi- 
cate ; your first impression of him,was that of a 
thoughtful, quiet boy, whose greatest difficulty 
would be to meet, and sustain himself under, the 
rough buffets of a rough world. But upon any 
sudden emergency, or when roused by insult, or 
a domineering spirit, as shown toward himself 
or his younger companions, there was a start- 


If you will 


ling energy in his manner, which bore down all 


opposition, and awed, as well as atonizsheg those 
who metit. And yet his general manner was 
subdued and kind, and at times almost feminine. 
His voice was remarkable for its sweetness; un- 
like that of his companions, it was low, subdued 
and plaintive ; possessing that rare quality the 
tone of persuasion, which never fails to please the 
ear, and arrest attention. His companions 
though not conscious of the cause, always found 
themselves listening to him when he spoke; and 
‘¢ first in war, first in peace, and first in their af- 
fections,” as he soon proved himself to be, they 
soon considered him altogether, or quite the 
Washington of their little community. 

Soon after Willie entered the school, a novel 
and delightful branch of instruction was intro- 
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duced, which, as it -had more effect than any- 
thing else in moulding his character, and giving 
direction to his future pursuits, will be interest- 
ing to know something of, in this connection. 
Music, had been from his childhood, Willie’s. 
dearest pleasure, and absorbing passion. His 
ear was always open to its blessed influences, 
sleeping or waking, happy or wretched. In his 
sports he heard its tones, as if it floated by on 
the winds: in his sleep, it haunted his dreams ; 
and whether alone, or among the crowd of his 
companions, a low sweet voice seemed continu- 
ally breathing in his ear, and subduing soul, 











sense, and feeling, to its tranquilizing influences. 
And this was in fact the secret of that repose of 
character and manner, which, in a boy of his 
age, was to the noisy world about him, perfectly 
unaccountable. 

And Music was introdnced among the regular 
studies of the school. The day was a happy one 
for Willie, when for the first time the sweet 
spirit who had been so long whispering in his 
ear, was brought tangibly before him; and he 
saw, and felt, and analized her delicious influ- 
ences over him. A new mantle of poetry was 
thrown over the world, and he felt from that 
time, as though he had something to live for. 
The extraordinary progress he made in the study 
of the science itself, and his great success in the 
training and culture of his voice, surprized his 
instructor; who gave him every opportunity to 
progress in his favorite pursuit. He soon dis- 
tanced all his companions, and stood unequalled 
both in knowledge and in skill. Of what advan- 
tage this skill proved to him in his after life, will 
be shown, somewhat, in the next chapter. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ISABELLA MYERS, AND HER COUSIN SARAH 
GREEN. 


Isabella Myers was a member of the Sabbath 
School. Her parents were strictly religious, and 
brought up their children to believe that they 
were constantly under the inspection of an ever 
watchful Providence, that their actions, thoughts 


and desires, were open to His all-seeing eye, 


and that for all their talents and advantages, they 
must one day render an account of the manner 
in which they have improved or abused them. 

On Saturday evening the lesson for the next 
day was carefully read, and then studied, until the 
time for Isabella to retire for the night. The 
succeeding day she completed her simple toilet 
early, and then seating herself by a window, the 
view from which was both extensive and fine, 
commenced reading the word of inspiration with 
a penitent heart, a heart prepared to receive in- 
struction. After she had thus read a chapter or 
two in her Bible, she would slowly and distinct- 
ly read a prayer, from a prayer book designed 
for children. She was once asked why she al- 
ways used a book. instead of praying extempore. 
She answered, ‘“* Because I am so young that I 
am afraid God would  :ot listen to the words, 
which I should use out of my own mind.” She 
possessed a sweet voice, though a feeble one, 
and oftentimes she would mingle hers with the 
notes of the birds, as if both were praising their 
Creator and upholder for their protection the 
past night. She then would repair to the par- 
Jor and there read until breakfast was announc- 
ed. When the morning services were ended at 
church, she very quietly took her seat and wait- 
ed for ths teacher and other scholars to assem- 
ble. The instructions of her teacher sank deep 
into her soul, and during the week she often re- 
proved her elder brothers or sisters, and ended 
by saying, ‘‘ my teacher has often told me that 
was very wrong.” Her Sunday lesson was al- 
ways perfectly learned; and when others in her 
class failed in a ready reply, she would give the 
tight answer, no matter how difficult it was, or 
of what length. 
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Not so was it with her cousin, who though 
older than herself, was of a totally different turn 
of mind. Sarah’s aim was to be well dressed, 
and to be thought handsome. While her cousin 
was devoting the first moments of Sunday morn- 
ing to serious and thoughtful reflections, she 
was employing herself, in fixing her hair to make 
it tastey and graceful as she thought, or in clean- 
ing her rings. But after all her endeavors, the 
impression she made upon people was in no de- 
gree favorable, for they oftentimes remarked, 
‘* how badly Sarah Green looks with her flowers, 
ribbons, and laces; I hope her mother does not 
dress her; if so, I surely pity her taste.” Sarah 
belonged to the Sabbath School, by name, and 
that was all. Her lessons she scarcely ever pre- 
tended to look at during the week, and once in 
a great while she would at the last minute on 
the morning they were to be recited, merely 
read them over; but her excuse was to her 
teacher, when she inquired the reason of her 
failure, ‘I have had no time; I have just as 
much as I can do to learn my lessons at ‘the 
Academy, but next week it shall be perfect.” 
Next week came, but her answer was the 
same. Her beautifully ornamented testament 
lay almost untouched upon her shelf, and so it 
was with all her beoks, save works of fiction. 
There was perhaps,one excuse for Sarah that 
Isabella could not‘have, if she had omitted her 
duties, and that was, her parents were.in no wise 
governed by religious principles. They never 
attended church, and as Sarah was their only 
daughter, they indulged her in every wild fancy. 
Her father rather too frequently resorted to the 
Champaigné hamper, and that alone would be 
sufficient to warrant his unfaithfulness to his duty. 
The readers of this paper can now see that a 
great difference often exists between members of 
a Sabbath School; and [ trust that they will ever 
strive to imitate, and if possible excel, Isabella 
Myers. Let thém be constant at church, learn 
their lessons perfectly, and do as much as they 
can for God, and for their:own souls, while life 
and health are given them; then will they be pre- 
pared to meet their Father in the Heavenly Je- 
rusalem. C. E. A. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--Noy 2.’ 


Miss Mayhew. Now, we have finished: thétess 
son; and as I told you a story last Sabbath, ohe. 
of you must tell me one to-day. ie 

Julia, Well,ican. A great many years ago— 

Miss M. Tell how many years ago, if you can. 

J. 1t was above four thousand years ago; 
when the people that lived in the world had be- 
come very wicked.. And God looked down upon 
them and saw that every imagination of the 
thoughts of their heart was only evil continually. 

Miss M. ‘That shows that God sees our 
hearts, and knows all our thoughts and imagina- 
tions. Remember this. Do you not often in- 
dulge thoughts and imaginatigns that you would 
not like to have your father and mother know, 
or that you would be ashamed of, if your com- 
panions could look right into your hearts? But 
God is greater than your father and mother ; 
and he is so holy that the least thought of wick- 
edness is very offensive to him. But go on with 
your story, my dear Julia. 

J. There was one good man in the world— 

Mary. Was there only one? What a wicked 
world it was! 

J. 1 don’t know but there were more at this 
time; but, if there were, they were all gone to 
heaven before the time that I am going to speak 
of. God told this man that He was_go0ing to 
drown the whole world with water; and that he 
must build a great boat, and g¢ into it, with his 
family ; and take with him some of every kind 








man went to work to build; and he was a hun- 
dred and twenty years in building the boat. 
Catherine. O Miss Julia talks very wise, as 
though we didn’t know who that was— 

J. Well, I’m glad if you know, and so I will 
call the man by his name. All the while Noah 
was building the Ark, he preached to the people, 
and called upon them to repent and turn to God; 
but they would not. 

Adaline. Don’t you suppose, Miss Mayhew, 
that they made a mock of his preaching, just as 
wicked people do now, when ministers preach to 
them? 

Miss M. 1 suppose they did. Very likely 
they called it ‘ Noah’s folly,” and laughed and 
mocked, when they passed by it; and some said, 
I suppose, “Ha! ha! ha! I wonder when 
Noah’s flood is coming!” But it came at last, 
with sudden and awful destruction; and then it 
was too late for them to repent and tarn to God. 
J. O how frightened they were! I have been 
looking at the story in the Bible ; and I think it 
came very suddenly. It says, ‘the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened.” I have been trying to 
imagine to myself the scene. What would peo- 
ple think, if waters should be poured down from 
the clouds in rivers, so as to appear as if great 
windows were opened in the heavens, to let 
streams of water through ; and at the same time, 
great rivers breaking out of the ground, all over 
the world, and overflowing the earth. I have 
seen pictures of the people climbing up on the 
trees, to get out of the way of the flood; but I 
think they would have notime for that. But be- 
fore the flood came, Noah and all his family were 
in the Ark; and God fastened the door after 
him, so that the people could not break in. 

. Miss M. This.is a very instructive story. 


Noah’s Ark repicsents Christ. There is.a more 
dreadful sterm coming; but God has prepared 
an Ark of Safety-—all who come te Christ, will 
be saved from the terrors ef that sto “m™, which is 


spoken of in2 Thess. 1: 7,8, And now Christ's 
ministers are warning us, as Noah did the peo- 
ple of the old world. God was long suffering 
towards them; and though they were so wicked, 
he warned them one hundred and twenty years, 
before he sent the flood to destroy them. So 
now he is long-suffering towards us, waiting to 
be gracious to us. Christ isour Ark. If we are 
in him, he will save us. But with those who are 
pout of Christ, at the day of death anc the day of 
idgment, it will bea more: terrible time than it 
was with the people of the old world, when the 
waters broke forth from beneath, and poured 
down from above. None were saved, who did 
not go into Noah’s Ark, and so none will be say- 
ed, who do not enter the true Ark—Jesus Christ. 
In Him, there is room for all that will come. 
May you all be found with me in the Ark, in that 
day, when the heavens shall be on fire, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat. Ne 
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THE BROKEN DOOR, 

A bad temper has done more injury to the pos- 
sessor of it, than one can possibly imagine. Un- 
less it be rightly governed, a bad temper will 
lead to the performance of actions, which will 
bring many hours of regret and ‘sorrow. 

With John and Edward I was intimately ac- 
quainted. They were often together, amusing 
themselves in some pleasant occupation, such as 
making clothes pins and selling them for a trifle. 
In John’s house they had made and put up a lathe, 
by means of which they were enabled to turn 
several articles, such as mortars, rollers, and so 
forth. Here they would repair on afternoons of 
leisure, and spend their time profitably and pleas- 
antly: Sometimes I used to go and see them 
work’; but they much disliked my company, be- 
cause I was mischievous, and liked to do as I 





of beasts and fowls, to save them alive. And the 


had a mind to with their things. On account of 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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my conduct one day, they declared I should not | 
again be admitted into their lathe room. But I 
told them, angrily, that I should come whenever 
I chose, and did not care for any thing they 
said. But they were determined to keep me 
out. Accordingly the next time I went to John’s 
house, I found the door to the work room fas- 
tened. I could hear them at work, and cried 
for admittance. But they unheeded my voice 
and continued at their employment. I cried 
again, but received no answer. This made me 
angry, and I lifted my foot and gave the door a 
kick. 

This had not the effect that I expected it 
would have, for I was not then admitted. I 
kicked again and again, but they came not. My 
anger was raised to its highest pitch. With all 
my might I struck my foot against the door; 
and lo! the pannel split and fell in. I was 
frightened—and as fast as I could I scampered 
away. I felt so badly on account of what I had 
done, that I hardly knew what to do; and fora 
long, long time I was not seen near the house of 
John. Probably the two bovs‘nrended the door, 
and did it cheerfully for the:saké of keeping me 
away. ; ; 

Learn here, children, the folly of bad tempers. 
See to’what it often leads. And if-it be your 
natures to get angry, subdue the rising. feeling— 
crush the viper in the bud—for, as.a good grand- 
mother used to say; ‘it will prove the ruination, 
of you.” ‘Never indulge, for one moment, an 
angry feeling; for it is: like coals of fire, and 
soon will grow into a flame, unless it be speedi- 
ly quenched. 
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PEEVISHNESS, 

One afternoon, Alice, after moping about for an hour 
and a half, went and seated herself near the window, 
with her head on her hand. There was no other person 
in the room, so she had the miserable satisfaction of 
looking as wretched as she pleased. Her thoughts were 
somewhat in this style—“ Oh dear, I wish I had some- 
thing to do! How gloomy everything’ looks -out of 
doors! I don’t believe any body would care a snap, if I 
should die.” te» 4 

Just then the door opened, and her mother came in. 
She looked at Alice, but said nothing, as she examined. 
the library as if in search of a bor Be . 

“T should think mamma fuight 
with me,” thought she. “But it is just ag-I said... Sie 
doesn’t care for me enough for that.” s ye ee ‘ , 

Unfortunately for this assertion, her mother now camé. 
towards her, saying, * Why, what is the matter, Alige 2%, 

“ Nothing,” Alice answered peevishly, for.she.ligd by 
this time quite altered her mind, and did not'see why she’ 
should be catechised in this way. “I wish I might look 
as I please, without having every body asking the rea- 
son. I’m sure I don’t know any reason. This .is my 
room and I wish people wouldn’t come: in -here, teasing 
me.” Perhaps her mother guessed her thoughts, for she’ 
made no further remark and presently went: away. ‘ As 
soon as the door closed, Alice burst into tears. “Oh 
what across old thing I am!” she said to herself— 
“mamma was as kind as she could be, and I a good-for- 
nothing ”— 

“ Alice! Alice!” called her sister Lucy from the foot 
of the stairs—* come down here, papa is going to tell us 
a story.” 

“I don’t want to hear any stories,” Alice was just go- 
ing to say, but she checked herself and only answered, 
“LT can’t come yet.” She went to-the glass, to see if her 
eyes looked asif she had been crying. For some reason 
or other, this glanee at her own disconsolate counte- 
nance, only induced a fresh burst of tears. She threw 
herself npon the bed, and sobbed as if her heart had 
been quite broken, till all her tears were used up, and 
then she felt better. “I wonder what made me cry at 
all?” thought she, and from this wonder she went on to 
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another, till at last she fel] fast asleep. From these 
slumbers she was only aroused by the tea-bell. The 
rest of the family being in fine spirits, Alice soon recov- 
ered her own, and the evening passed off as nsual. 

Now Alice was the happy possessor of a judicious 
mother, who witnessed not without anxiety those daily 
fits of depression in “her daughter, of which we have 
given aspecimen. Thatif allowed free indulgence in 
these propensities, Alice would grow up selfish and mo- 
rose, seemed at least probable. What then should be 
done ? 

Alice was very sensitive on many points, but particu- 
larly so on this. She never willingly spoke of her own 
private feelings, nor did she like others to pry into them. 
One day, just as she had got herself established in her 
favorite corner, with one of the fits coming on, an inti- 
mate friend of hers came in to spend the afternoon. In 
a moment, Alice was all smiles and gaiety—at first, to 
be sure, it was an assumed cheerfulness, but very short- 
-ly it became the reality. When the visitor had taken 
her leave, her. mother said, “ Well, Alice; so it seems 
Ellen has cheated you out of a nice fit of the blues.” 

“ Nice! mother,” re-echoed Aljce. eo eer 

“ Why yes—nice in one ane 3 People who indulge 
themselves in these seasons of. depression really take a 
sort of pleasure in being miserakle:”’ : 

Alice could not deny this, so she said nothing. 

“But Alice,” her mother continued, “do you know I 
often fear that-you are establishing a habit. of this kind, 
Which*will niake you very unlovelys?”. mi a aed 

“But I can’t help feeling gloomy sqmetimes, mamma,” 
said Alice, secretly wishing the subject had not been 
introduced. | von, Bo 

“ How ther happened it my dear, that as soon as Ellen 
came, you became so apparently cheerful? Does not this 
prove that your:spirfts are really somewhat under your 
own control?” .* ; 

Alice was silent. She did not quite like to say what 
she thought,.which was.simply this—* Mamma does not 
know anything about such things—she never feéls so.” 

Her mother réad if, however, in her face. 

“Tcan guess what yoa think, Alice,” she said, “ but 
I assure you that at your age I used to have the blues as 
you call themvery frequently ; but from the time you 
were given me, oy dear child, I had little leisure for the 
indulgence of faneied sorrows. I learned then, that con- 
stant and useful occupation is one of the best of preven- 
tives if such @gses, and you know,” she added, smiling, 


} «Alice stniled too.” She was touched by this gentle al- 
Husion to her own infancy and childhood, which she 
knew to have been, owing to her feeble titution, a 
season.of much trial and anxiety, and § Solved to 
test her mother’s opinions by her own experiance.’ 

I do not know how Alice succeeded, ‘Those of my 
readers who understand, by scenes:in their own past bis- 
tories;: her early difficulties, may perhap&, ,with her, 
choose to try this simple recipe for uniform cli¢erfulness— 
“always at work.” *Or, perhaps I should say, always at 
work for others ; for the benevolent” never have unrea- 
sonable moods of despondeney’; bécause they cannot 


find time to nurse them. ° E. 
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VARIETY. 








A Word in Season, 


My young readers know how cheerful and happy chil- 
ren are, when dismissed from school, where they have 
been confined. to study a long time. It seems some- 
times, as though they did not know what to do with 
themselves, or how to behave. Such jumping and leap- 
ing, such a chattering'and layghing, all talking and but 
few listening, each striving to outdo the other, and each 
as determined not to be surpassed, that one standing by, 
would almost think that they were wild children from the 
forest, . But it is not so. It is the outbreaking of a joy- 
ous spirit, and generally attended with innocent sports, 
Sometimes, . “over, there are wicked actions and words, 
which are very ° t»ful to good children. Juhn is one of 
those boys, who . 4ot satisfied with harmless play. As 





he turned the ¢ rner of the street some rods from his 
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school room, end in company with another little b oy, he 
saw a very beautful horse. “Oh,” said he, “ look there, 
isn’t that a fine horse? See how smooth he is.” He 
continued to express his admiration, but did it by utter- 
ing an awful oath, by using profane language. As soon 
as his little school fellow by his side heard it, he ex- 
claimed, “ come, don’t swear so John, do stop it, I don’t 
want to hear it”! This was a word in season. It wasa 
reproof administered in great kindness, and had its ef- 
fect, for John altered his tone of voice immediately, and 
continued his animated conversation. Will every little 
child refrain from profanity, and in love check others? 
[S. S. Treasary. 




















ORIGINAL RIDDLE. 
Written For a Lapigs’ Fair. 
What is it ? 

Tis full of life, and yet it never lives, 
Has strength and vital powers, yet never breathes, 
Reveals vast knowledge and yet nothing knows, 
It has no kindness, yet it oft relieves 
The wants of man, and chazges grief to joy. 
Sometimes it folds him in its soft embrace, 


*»|.And sometimes locks him in the arms of death; 


It has no. pride, and yet in sun light days, 

Its hues are brilliant, and its face is fair; 

It has no efr, yet starts at every sound ; 

It fears not than, yet trembles at his touch; 

It has no garden walks, nor pleasant bowers, 
No sunny vales, nor meads, nor shady groves, 
Yet dwells in-palaces of pearl and gold ; 

Has chambers fair, with sprigs of amber drest, 
And beds of ease and trappings of the proud— 


.| Yet sleeps as calm, and finds as gentle rest, 


On the cold summit of the pointed rock, 
As if on easy couch or banks of flowers. 

It has no grief, yet often sighs of woe 
Break from its heaving bosom; ’tis the tomb 
Of many a cherished love and kindling hope, 
Yet opens wide and far, the golden gates of heaven. 
It never weeps, and yct the sorrowing tear 
When friends depart, falls on its troubled breast. 
It wraps‘its mantle o’er the sleeping dead, 
And wakes a requiem on the passing storms. 
Strange thing indeed, and beautiful as strange, 
And wild as beautiful and yet sublime; 
Its lines are drawn, the mirror shines and glows, 
What image do you see? what form? what name ? 
Ye cannot tell—and now we turn the glass— 
One other view present—the last we give; 
Camelion like, ’tis blue, or green or dark, 
And yet its whiteness with the snow flake vies. 
But still ye cannot tell—such wondrous theme 
No line can fathom and no mind explore. 


What is it ? 


———<———— 
— LITTLE CHILDREN. 
BY MARY HOWITT, 

Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water side, 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child! 
In the baron’s hall of pride, 
By the poor man’s du}) fireside, 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen; 
Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every vhere. 
In the fair isles of the main, 
In the desert’s lone uomain, 
In the savage mountain glen, 
*Mong the tribes of swarthy men; 
Whereso’er the sun hath shone, 
On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found ! 
Blessings on them !—they in me 
Move a kindly sympzthy, 
With their wishes, hopes and fears, 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 
And their small experience! 
Little children, not alone 
On this wide earth are you known; 
*Mid its labor and its cares, 
*Mid its suffering and its snares; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod, 
In the presence of our God! 





Spotless, blameless, glorified, 
Little children, ye abide. 
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